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THE HOPES OF YOUTH. 




|H tell me in what spot of earth, 
Upon what holy ground, 
The bright, unsullied thoughts of youth, 
May yet be sought and found ? 
The hopes that made our happiness, 

When all the world was new, 
And are hid from the glance of our after life. 
Though we seek the wide world through. 



Is it in some happy island, 

'Midst far-oflf Indian seas, 
Where the sun looks o'er perpetual green — 

Bermuda's tufted trees ; 
Or on those radiant mountain tops. 

Where he rises to the light 
Of the pure white snow, which never melts 

In his rays so cold and bright ? 



' THE HOPES OF YOUTH 



Or in some lordly, feudal tower, 

Girt round with ancient pines, 
Where in donjon keep and latticed bower 

His glad beam palely shines ; 
Or lighting up some treasure cell 

In the mine's profoundest deep, 
With a brighter gleam than the ruby sheds 

That those priceless treasures sleep ? 



In a fair sunny garden of old Romance 

I dreamed away childhood's hours, 
Where no darker shade on my young life fell 

Than the clouds cast over the flowers : 
The fir and the yew were the spectres dim 

That haunted my childish brain, 
And the song of the birds, and the insect's hum. 

Brought courage and joy again. 

Those dark boughs crossing 'twixt me and the sun, 

Or thunder clouds darkening the sky, 
Betokened the changes that life must bring 

To o'ershadow my destiny. 
My heart had a string and a tone to accord 

With the voices of heavenly birth, 
And a cloud or a mist that obscured the light 

Would sadden the child of earth. 



THE HOPES OF YOUTH. 



But when moonlight fell on that quiet scene, 

When the stars hung their lamps on high, 
And the soft warm breeze of the summer night, 

Like the breath of a lover's sigh. 
Filled each sense with rapture, each thought with 
prayer, 

And calmed each wayward feeling, — 
Like the dew on the flowers all bathed in light. 

Tears from childhood's eyes were stealing. 

Or when Spring called the flowers to light and life, 

From their rest 'neath the soft warm snow ; 
And the perfumed breath of the violet stole 

From the lanes and the dark hedgerow : 
When the feathery blossoms hung fair and white 

On the black and twisted thorn — 
Fit enlblem of hopes, as frail and light. 

O'er life's rude pathway borne. 

But bright as those skies of early Spring, 

Fair as its fading flowers, 
Smooth as the grass of that velvet lawn. 

Was the course of those happy hours. 
Emblem nor vision had power to chill 

The current of youth's warm blood ; 
Nor evil a channel to turn to harm 

The thoughts so pure and good. 



THE HOFES OF YOUTH, 



For an hour there is, too quickly past, 

When youth and childhood meet, 
And the woman's heart first gives the tone 

To thoughts all vague and sweet. 
We leam to pray, and we learn to hope, 

With a deeper, holier gladness, 
As we fix our eyes on that heaven above. 

And think on Death without sadness. 

If the icy touch of his sceptre strikes 

Even those whom we love the best. 
Our thoughts are all of rejoining them, 

In those realms of Eternal Rest. 
Brighter and fairer their lot appears. 

And clear to our earnest eyes. 
When we picture them cradled in light and bliss, 

Above in those friendly skies. 

In starry mansions — in realms of light — 

Where seraph harps are ringing— 
Those visions fair that we lost on earth 

Glad hymns of joy are singing. 
Their voices float on the cool night air, 

Their forms in the moonbeam hover. 
And a brighter light on the earth is shed 

As they pass its surface over. 



THE HOPES OF YOUTH 



But soon, too soon, is that epoch past. 

When the sun shone so brightly o'er us ; 
And the flowers, and the birds, and the starry skies, 

Give a joy life can ne'er restore us ; 
With its pangs and its gladness — bright lights — 
dark shades — 

And all the enchantments it lends 
To the passionate pleasures that rule the hour 

When that dreamy existence ends. 

The grass is trampled — the flowers lie crushed. 

In that garden once so fair — 
But the pine boughs cross in the lowering sky. 

And the yew casts its shadow there. 
The graves of those whom I loved and lost 

Still hallow that holy ground. 
And there^ if they linger still on earth. 

May youth's bright hopes be found. , 




THE VOW OF LUTHER. 




HE sound of mirthful voices rose from a 
young student's cell : 
With the melody of harp and lute, he bids 
the world farewell. 
Far from his soul fly gloom and woe at the high 

impulse given, 
With pious joy he dedicates his hours, his life, to 
Heaven. 



The students hopes, the scholar's pride, were 

stricken to the earth ; 
When round his pathway fire from Heaven to the 

awful doubt gave birth, 
" If death in yonder sulphurous clouds, on that dread 

lightning rides, 
How may I meet the Righteous Judge who o*er 

heaven and hell presides ?" 



THE VOW OF LUTHER, 



The storm is past — on tree and flower the diamond 
rain-drops flash ; 

Heaven's azure vault is bright and clear, the swollen 
streamlets dash 

In glancing light beneath the ray of the clear sun- 
shine, — ^now 

The youth goes forth upon his way. — Doth he repent 
his vow ? 

For, mentally, when in that hour death's terrors 

chilled his heart, 
He breathed a deep and solemn oath to live a life 

apart: — 
In the dark cloister's silent gloom, with penance 

and with fast, 
To wait for death as for a friend to welcome him 

at last. 

The hope that rendered life so dear — prescient of 

future fame — 
The love of friends, all to resign for the Redeemer's 

name. 
That storm, that agony of soul, were instruments to 

save 
A world in sin and error lost, from the darkness of 

the grave. 



8 THE VOW OF LUTHER, 

Soon from the cloister's narrow sphere would that 

bold spirit break ; — 
Luther, like Paul, by fire from heaven was nerved 

the word to speak : 
From error's clouds to dear the world, and with a 

mighty hand, 
'Midst sword and flame, contention dire, to purge 

his native land. 

The feast is o*er, the song is hush*d, the joyous 
guests are gone. 

Before a high arched portal stands the youthful 
saint alone. 

High hopes and bright imaginings are crushed 
within his breast : 

He asks but refuge from the world, a home of sin- 
less rest. 

The gate is closed ; but o'er it spreads a halo from 

on high ; 
'Tis Reformation's holy flame, illumining the sky : 
From that closed convent's prison walls a mighty 

voice goes forth, 
Proclaiming Freedom to the Mind — Redemption 

to the Earth ! 



THE AGE WHEN MOST WE LOVE. 




|N girlhood's bright but careless eye 
A thousand thoughts successive bum, 
That from the glassy mirror fly 
Like phantoms at the sun*s return. 
Bewildering flattery fills the cup 
Young life and hope so gaily measure, 
Whilst love but fills the goblet up, 
For lips too gay for aught but pleasure. 

But woman's brow, though calm and still. 
Tells its own tale of joy or sorrow, 
And once impressed for good or ill, 
Is still the same to-day, to-morrow. 
Passion has swept its fiery course 
Across those lineaments serene ; 
And Love, in its resistless force. 
Her torment and her bliss hath been. 



lo THE AGE WHEN MOST WE LOVE, 

0*er sand and stone the streamlet flows 
In light and sunshine brightly gushing, 
While the bare riven causeway shows 
' Where late the torrent's foam was rushing. 
The leaf that shakes with every wind, 
Hangs on a bough as light and frail, 
Even as the girl's inconstant mind 
Sways to the latest flatterer's tale. 

But when the woman's earnest mind 
Retains the image lightly caught, 
When pleasures floated on the wind. 
And sorrow was a thing of nought ; 
AVhen Memory winds a magic chain 
Of gladsome youth's associations. 
And Passion lends its deeper vein. 
To swell those bright hallucinations ; 

When eye to eye the tale has told, 
Which years have past without revealing. 
And manhood, vehement and bold. 
Meets woman's gentlest, warmest feeling \ 
Then is the age when most we love : 
When passion with affection blending, 
In mingled strength and wea:kness prove. 
Love with life only finds its ending. 



THE AGE WHEN MOST WE LOVE, ii 

Oh there's naught on earth so beautiful 

As the glow on beauty s cheek, 
When love first breathes upon the soul 

And her thoughts in blushes speak. 
But there is a ray of Heaven's own light 

In the calm but holy grace 
On the brow of youthful innocence, 

Which nought can e'er replace. 

A guileless charm from her mien hath passed, 

A ray from her sunny eyes, 
And one clear note of her bird-like voice 

Is quenched amid passionate sighs. 
And never more on that fair young face, 

Whatever her lot may be, 
Shall we read in heavenly characters 

The mark of a spirit free. 

A chain is passed from heart to heart. 

Wrought of bright but treacherous things ; 
For the red gold and jewels' dazzling light 

Hides from us how fast it clings : 
As we merrily fling it from hand to hand. 

Each part is so finely moulded, 
That we guess not how heavily falls the weight 

Of those bright rings all unfolded. 



\ 
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The flowers we gathered by copse and brook, 

When summer and life were young, 
Or light words said on a moonlit eve, — 

Of these the first links were strung. 
But the fairy-like texture grew firm and strong, 

As a darker tint and a twisted thread 
Showed where jealousy mingled its tangled yam. 

But fled from the strife discomfited. 

Next came love-tokens of pearl and gem, 

The opal of changeful hue, 
The emerald clear as the glowworm's light. 

And sapphires of heaven's own blue. 
A diamond pure from Brazilian mines. 

Rock crystal from Alpine heights. 
Fickle and fair as a false woman's mind, 

Reflecting unnumbered lights. 

Roughly the next few bars were cast, , 

Of metals carelessly blended; 
And a stain like tears had marked the spot. 

Where the chain had well nigh ended. 
A strain, a wrench, and a soldered link. 

And a fine-drawn silvery band, 
Showed marks of untutored violence, 

Ef&ced by a light soft hand. 



THE AGE WHEN MOST WE LOVE, 13 

Yet leave the chain round woman's neck, 

Though its coil be fraught with pain, 
Her part is to chasten and clear the ore 

From guilt and sorrow's stain ; 
Loving and loved, she will bear the weight 

Of those last links cold and hard. 
If the hand she loves, and the heart she trusts 

Be with her, to guide and guard. 

And if her light laughter be heard no more, 

And her eyes are dimmed with tears. 
And the girl's glad spirit hath passed away. 

Amidst womanhood's hopes and fears : 
There is yet in her nature one angel touch. 

Worth all that is lost in youth, 
In the deep unselfish purity 

Of her heart's unbroken truth. 

And a deeper gleam in her soft eye dwells. 

Which shows where love reposes, 
While her brow once more grows calm and still. 

As the dream of her young life closes. 
Hopes that in Heaven centred first, 

Have returned to anchor there, 
When the storms of earth and its vain delights 

Have swept life's channel bare. 



14 THE AGE WHEN MOST WE LOVE, 

Chastened by sorrows — ^by joys refined — 

The spirit firom heaven descended, 
Soars up to that infinite space, for the* bliss 

On earth too quickly ended. 
Her woman's heart to that faith returns, 

To her constant memory dear, 
Which the voices of earth, and sea and sky, 

Murmured in childhood's ear. 

Then the light revisits our aching eyes 

Which seemed for ever lost ; 
And the voice takes its first sweet innocent tone, 

Ere passion its chords had crossed. 
Deeper and clearer the lesson we learn, 

Which youth's pure instinct caught, 
And where our first impulses aspired, 

Fast clings our latest thought. 

The starry heaven bends down to meet 

Our anxious doubtful prayer ; 
Its thousand orbs of radiant light 

A softer lustre wear. 
The pale moon rises with chastened brow, 

Like a fair face, sad and mild, 
And white-winged angels look down with joy 

On the mourner reconciled. 
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The bright imaginings of youth, 

Which seemed for ever past, 
Come back in a purer, holier form, 

To gladden our hearts at last. 
Even heaven, as we look to its dark blue vault, 

Fresh beauty seems to wear. 
When we seek for the bliss of our young hearts* 
dream, 

And find it blooming there. 

Then the face of nature grows fair and bright. 

As o*er it we look to the sky. 
And all the tortures that life can bring 

Are passed unheeded by. 
Sorrow, and time, and care, and fear. 

Fade lightly and soon away. 
As the sun comes forth — ^and the clouds roll off. 

From a longer and brighter day. 




CONVERSION OF COLONEL GARDINER. 



AS RELATED IN THE NOTl^S TO SIR WALTER SCOTT's 



" WAVERLEY." 




HE soldier turned him from the feast, when 
its mirth waxed loud and high, 
The pride of valour in his glance, light 
laughter in his eye : 
For a softer spell than the winecup wreathes 

Is over his senses cast ; 
And a woman's voice more witching breathes 
Than the song by the breeze borne past. 



Fair was the night, and a ruddy gleam fell on the 

soft greensward. 
Where the revellers' torches' dazzling light with the 
silvery moonlight warr'd ; 
And the sound of their reckless mirth profaned 

The hush of the solemn night, 
As the sun went down o'er the quiet land 
In a flood of goldenjight. 
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For all that day o'er tower and town, had the Sab- 
bath bells rung forth ; 
Breathing peaceful calm to all Christian souls, over 
the weary earth. 
And each son of toil, as he bent his way 

To his home on that holy even, 
Had seen that fitful, unhallowed ray, 
Mar the pure light of heaven. 

Wide the tent curtains apart were thrown, to admit 

the evening air, 
Loosely gay pennons and streamers hung in the 
sultry stillness there ; 
And song following song, more light and free, 

From the soldiers' quarters rose. 
As they crown the cup with careless glee, 
And mirth with the red wine flows. 

But hark ! what voice in solemn tones proclaims to 

the sleeping flowers, 
To the peasant's rest and the wild carouse, the 
march of the passing hours ? 
Rising and falling, those deep strokes steal 

On the ear of the silent night, — 
Another hour, for woe or weal^ 
To heaven has winged its flight. 
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Yet the jest still flows, the wine-cup fills, the pesis- 

ant*s rest is unbroken, 
Not a laugh is stayed, not a slilmberer roused, or 
an idle word unspoken ; 
Save one — the bravest among the brave, — 

Gayest amid the gay, — 
Who counts each stroke with aspect grave. 
And pauses on his way. 

" Clouds veil the moon ! accurst delay that keeps 

me from her bower ; 
Quick wing your flight, ye lingering elves I bring on 
the promised hour ; 
Let the stars be hid in the darkening sky, 

May this deep silence last, 
Nor sight nor sound wake ear or eye 
Till our dream of love be past !" 

Impatiently he bowed his head, and entered the 

lowly tent. 
Where a single lamp to the quiet night its trem- 
bling radiance lent. 
What must he do to beguile the time, 

Ere strikes the appointed hour. 
Fittest for love, and fittest for crime. 
When he seeks his lady's bower ? 
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No student he, by the pale night lamp, wearing the 

hours away, — 
'Tis chance directs his wandering glance to a 
volume old and grey. 
Were its leaves once blessed 

By a mother's prayer, 
As her cold hands were pressed 
On her boy's bright hair ? 

Does he pause at this check to his reckless course ? 
Does his mother's pale form give her last words 
force ? 
He knows not, he heeds not, 
Whose gift he beholds ; — 
Her words are forgot, 
As the page he unfolds. 

As the quaint old writer Christ's warrior portrays, 
A cold hard smile on his features plays : — 
" * Heaven taken by storm !' 

God help the man 

Who in such sorry form 

Devised his plan !" 

But mark what light on the page is breaking ! 
Each vein of rich thought into gold awaking ! 

2 — 2 
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Yet the lamp's faint ray 

Scarce illumines the page, 
It has died away 

'Midst that glorious blaze. 

And the eye that has oft looked on death unfearing, 
Cannot rest on that pale, glorious vision appearing, 
With its crown of thorns 

And wounded side. 
And the marks of scorn 
And man's evil pride. 

" Sinner ! for thee was this torture endured ! 
Only through Me can thy black guilt be cured ! 
Heaven was forsaken 

For culprits like thee ; 
This cross undertaken 
To render thee free !" 

In the cold grey of morning the vision has fled ; 
But the shadows of death o'er its pathway are shed, 
The brightness of youth 

From his features hath past, 
Wh^re deep earnest truth 
Sets its seal to the last. 
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The light links of love to the wanton are thrown — 
God's soldier henceforth — Christ's cause is. his own ! 
His sword is unsheathed 

For the faith of the land ; 
Prayers for liberty breathed 
Find grace at his hand. 

Where the serried ranks strive to the last with the 

foe, 
On a red field of slaughter that proud head lies 
low; 
Where the morning sun shone 

On their battle array, 
Wild confiision sinks down — 
Defeat and dismay. 

As the sun sets in blood upon Preston's wild heath, 
The soul of the warrior, triumphant in death, 
To the bright gates ascends 

Of that City of Rest, 
Which no sentry defends 

From the swords of the Blest. 



TO GRACE. 



AIR woman, on thy snowy brow, 
Sorrow, not time, hath set its seal. 
And in those tones so deep and low 
I read what has been thine to feel. 




Even now, though still and calm thou art, 
And evenly thy pulses beat, 
I deem thee not a thing apart 
From passion's wild tumultuous heat. 



Amidst yon pleasure-seeking crowd. 
O'er which, with calm, observant eyes. 
You look like maid to cloister vowed. 
Or angel gazing from the skies : 



TO GRACE. 



With tears for mortal sorrow swelling, 
Within those eyes of dove-like hue, 
And ready smiles for others dwelling 
On thy soft lip so warm and true. 

• 

In love's own school, by suffering taught, 
Fair one, thy 'lesson hath been learnt, 
And well, its meaning hast thou caught. 
Deep in thy heart that love hath burnt ! 



In characters of living fire, 
Its tablets hold one name jrapressed — 
The world holds nought thou canst desire. 
Nor love a torture yet unguessed. 

I know not if in earliest youth, 
That fearful spell of power divine. 
Moulded of joy, and hope, and truth, 
Was forged to warp thy soul from mine. 

But, gentle saint, thy chiUing air 
Wears not indifference' icy mien, 
It bids me love — and yet despair — 
It baffles hope — yet lures me on. 
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As snow in April, sudden falling, 
In its fair graceful mantle veils 
Flowers, leaves and blossoms, just recalling 
That Spring-time upon Winter steals. 

Half-hidden by its icy wreath. 
The rocks, and streams, and woods abide, 
While Nature, bright and warm beneath, 
Shows like a veiled and blushing bride : 

The wall-flowers* golden stars are drooping 
Beneath that light and fleecy crown, 
The first pale rose her fair head stooping. 
Like beauty's face by grief bowed down. 

Thus falls the frost of earthly sorrow 
O'er life and hope's exulting mom. 
And youth and love the pale tints borrow 
By winter o'er the landscape borne. 

But as the flowers bloom fresh below. 
Though keen-breath'd tempests o'er them sweep, 
So feelings bum, affections glow, 
Though buried 'neath the surface deep. 



TO GRACE. 

That fair amenity of brow. 
Like snow o'er hill and valley si 
That sweet voice, musical and low. 
Like soft rain falling, pure and healing, 

Tells of an earnest woman's heart, 
Whose hopes of happiness are gone; 
Which loves in secret — mourns apart— 
And lives or dies for one alone. 





THE LILY^ THE ROSE^ AND THE PASSION- 
FLOWER. 




HE sunset rays were streaming 

Through green and fragrant bowers ; 
And gem-like rain-drops gleaming 
On brightly-tinted flowers. 
But the queen-like Lilies, fair and white, 
Caught not the flush of that fading light. 



In the shadows of the dusky grove, 
Those tall, pale blossoms smiled, 
Where the sheltering boughs, like a parent's love, 
Guarded each favourite child : 
Not a pearly drop in their deep cups lay 
Of the brief fierce storm that had passed away. 
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But the rose branch, that o'er the border 

Stretched forth its garland bright, 
Now, in flushed and sad disorder, 
Droops in the waning light ; 
Heavily sinking her graceful head 
0*er the frail flowers, rent, and torn, and dead. 

Then a large, pale, passionate flower. 

That had flung his wild tendrils over. 
And crept into that sheltered bower, 
Like a bold, deceitful lover ; 
Saw the Roses all glowing in fear and pain. 
And whispered his suit again and again. 

Till those pale, fair maiden blossoms, 
'Mid their cool safe bower of green. 
In their white, unsullied bosoms, 
Felt envy sharp and keen ; 
And sighs the dark leaves of the thicket move. 
As they list to the Passion-Vine's tale of love. 

But the fragile roses, broken 

By the storm, and lowly laid, 
Heed not the false vows spoken 
In the twilighfs deepening shade ; 
For the ground is strewn with their sister flowers, 
And Death is king of those darkened bowers. 
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And, methought, a solemn sound 

Through the fluttering rose-leaves stole, 
Like the voice of one to a far-shore bound — 
The sigh of a passing soul. 
And the hush'd flowers listened, in fear and dread, 
To the wail of the plant o'er her loved ones dead. 

" Bear hence your flatteries, beauteous one ! 

Break not our hearts again ! 
Withered and torn, scathed and undone, 
Lie our fair young sister train : 
Life's storms and lightning have o'er them swept. 
We, in our grief and despair are left. 

"This mom we were blossoming, strong and free, 

And flung out our sweet perfume ; 
None in the garden were fair as we, — 
Now all is wrath and gloom : 
Our fair young sisters have passed away ; 
Our turn may come with the dawning day.'' 

" This passing life is too brief a thing, 

To waste in dreams of bliss — 
Oh, haughty flower ! let your thoughts take wing, 
To a holier realm than this ! 
There are deep woes limned in your painted cup — 
These mocking tears will be soon dried up." 
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When the earliest sunbeams shone, 

On that level garden walk, 
The wounded leaves of the Rose were strewn 
Away from the tender stalk. 
But the chaste, pale Lilies, fair and white, 
Stood forth in the morning's unclouded light. 

And the treacherous Vine had shrunk away 

From that scene of death and woe ; 
Where those fair young sisters bent to pray 
In the early sunshine's glow : 
And they wept for the rifled, earth-stained flowers 
That were swept away by those passionate showers. 

And again, in the evening starlight, 

They raise their snowy brows, 
And bend in prayer to the Lord of Might, 
And pay their simple vows. 
And He who the Lily's fair garment wove, 
Guards them from sin with a Father's love. 
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** All night long the northern streamers 
Shot across the trembling sky, 
Fearful lights that never beckon, 
Save when kings or heroes cjie." 

Aytoun, 



m 



UT a year since ! — surely never 

Seemed the months so long before, 
Since the winds of last December 



On their way that requiem bore. 
Over land and o*er the waters — from our churches 

pealing forth, 
Through the length and breadth of England — east 

and west, and south and north. 
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Winding round our holy places, 

Christmas garlands dimly gleam, 
But no crimson berry graces 
That deep, dark funereal green. 
Black the groundwork — black the draping — ^where 

we hang our mournful wreaths, 
Dark the contrast with the message which of hope 
and gladness breathes. 

But, to-night, what lights are breaking 

In the northern heaven for thee ! 
Gleaming, winding, flashing, shaking, 
Trembling over tower and tree ! 
Christmas comes in light and glory, Christmas comes 

to dry your tears, — 
Take the omen. Royal Lady, which the northern 
histre bears. 

Crimson lines the clouds are parting, 

Bright with sunset's glorious ray. 
Or the dawn that hails the starting 
Of the glorious God of day, 
V/hen he takes the wings of morning, and throws 

off the veil of night. 
Of the clouds his chariot forming, shedding round 
him roseate light. 



\ 
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Good and gentle — chaste and peerless, 

Hero of our modem day ! 
Strong of heart — sagacious, fearless, 
In thine own appointed way. 
Higher than our thoughts can bear us, purer than 

our holiest dreams, 
Is the heaven where thou art resting — whence that 
golden glory streams. 




HIDDEN TREASURES. 




ASTEN the book with a cunning lock : — 
Hide it away in a cleft of the rock : — 
Where the waterfall dashes over the ledge, 
Fringed with fern to the very edge. 

Why do I see those pale sun-rays streaming, 
Under the rain-clouds sadly gleaming ; 
The pools on the sands which the high wave left, 
When last night's tempest o'er them swept ? 

There is the spot where we sat together — 
When he said, and I felt, we must part for ever — 
The great white stone on the shelving shore 
Where we first knew we loved and must meet no 
more. 

3 
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Lines of dark sea-weed trailing wide — 
White flashing gleams of the ebbing tide — 
Though the volume is closed, I can see them now 
Just as I saw them long years ago. 

I can feel once more the warm kindly clasp 
Of the hand that shall never more meet my grasp : 
I can see the smooth wave of the dark brown hair 
That I touched for the first time tenderly there. 

Again to my heart strike those words of fate — 
" Oh, why did you love me, or why too late^ 
When weary of waiting, racked with pain,. 
I had ceased to hope to be loved again ?". 

So we buried the book in the rock's cold heart, 
And we went our way through the world apart. 
But there is a sceptre whose steely shock 
Can pierce through stone and rend the rock. 

The silvery hair and the stalwart form, 
And the voice that rang ever so clear and warm, 
Are silent and still where the daisies bloom. 
Under the turf in the churchyard's gloom. 
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Lonely and sad, far from friends and home, 
That brave heart rests in the stranger's tomb ; 
Was no one near to bend above 
That stately form with looks of love ? 

Did no one kneel to kiss that brow 
In the glorious light of the after glow. 
When we see the seal of God's presence placed. 
And all mark of earth's toils and cares erased ? 

From far away, as the Dove to her nest, 
One faithful heart would have flown to its rest : 
One loving hand would have lingered where 
The bright locks waved of that silvered hair. 

One curl had been saved, one flower would rest 
On the holy calm of that marble breast : 
One loving head would have bowed in prayer, 
Had she been summoned to mourn for him there. 

Give me back the book, unclasp the lock, 
Render your treasures up, living Rock : 
Death's scythe has pierced to your heart of stone. 
They are mine at last, and I claim my own ] 
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THOUGHTS IN MEMORY OF BARON 

BUNSEN. 



IN PROSE AND VERSE. 




S, Step by step, whether the journey be long 
or brief, we accompany such men as Nie- 
buhr, Bunsen, Arnold, through their labours 
when we stand by the monuments at Bonn which 



mark the spots where repose, their life's labour of 
love ended, the teacher and his pupil, the faithful 
friends in youth and manhood — or as we close, 
reverentially, the last long volume recording the 
words and works of that great Christian scholar 
and statesman, who passed so many pleasant years 
in England, and now is at rest from his life's 
work — we feel as if we, too, had lost a friend. 
Yet, surely, for such great thoughtful spirits the 
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end is not here. They rest from labour, and their 
works do follow them. Bunsen acted the part of 
a pioneer, hewing down antiquated prejudices, and 
opening fresh roads for knowledge through the 
Egyptian sands, even as the newly-opened canal 
pours the waters of one sea into another through 
the Isthmus. Arnold's short life — invaluable while 
it lasted, and yet scarcely recognised as priceless 
until he had passed away — has left us scholars and 
preceptors treading in his footprints, not ashamed 
of that Divine Master in whose paths their own 
great teacher walked humbly; and Bunsen, the 
friend of monarchs, yet himself not nobly bom, 
the good father, husband, son, and brother, leaves 
as his most precious legacy to us his own state- 
liest monument, the Christian Faith which sup- 
ported him through life, and in the trying, lingering 
hours of a painful death. 

Dark our road lies, over gravestones, if upon the 
earth we gaze ; 

Upward looking, framed in Heaven, stars unnum- 
bered o'er it blaze. 

Many friends are gone before us, out of that be- 
loved band ; 

Well-remembered, dearly-loved ones, hidden rest 
on either hand. 
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Lift up your eyes, then, cheerfully, to that un- 
clouded ray, 

Which in the darkest earthly gloom will guide us 
on the way. 

Hoping, pra)dng, longing, as we tread the self-same 
road 

In the footsteps of the Immortal, who once bore 
our weary load. 

They alone are barred and hindered who for virtue 

seek reward. 
Or who frighten timid Christians resting under 

Jesus' guard. 
Blind and fearful, stumbling onward, in the dim 

uncertain light, 
Lured by wrath and strife and envy, deepening 

into endless night. 

Friends of youth, still struggling upward, looking 

steadfast overhead. 
Where in God's eternal lustre shine the faces of our 

dead 
Saints and heroes gone before us, — fighting here 

with pious wrath, 
Laying down your heart's best treasures, humble 

offerings in the path. 
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What they fought for, dimly conscious, now is their 

eternal crown, 
Shining undisturbed in brightness through the mists 

of ages down ; 
Broken links of earthly fetters, sins of manhood, 

faults of youth, 
Leave them free to call us to them with the might 

of love and truth. 

Translated from the German of Baron Bunsen, 1869. 





THE STRID. 




ITH hawk on hand, a boy's light bound, 
Across the narrowed stream, 
See how the waters eddy round, 

The foaming ripples gleam ! 
The swift foot trips, the slight form reels, 

Stayed by his crouching hound, 
The current o'er the pale cheek steals, 

The sharp rocks pierce and wound. 
Yet still the Wharfe must glide and glow. 
Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe. 

The river rushes on ! 



Full many a year the tints have changed 

On Wharfe's romantic side. 
Full many a curious idler's gaze 

Has spanned the dangerous Stride ; 
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But ah ! for me, a cry bursts out, 
I hear the hound's low moan, 

Or the buoyant step, the gladsome shout, 
Ring o*er each wave-worn stone. 

Yet still the Wharfe must glide and glow. 

Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe. 
The river rushes on. 



Oh, Nature, thou art wondrous strange. 

No mother's breast is thine ; 
Cruel and cold, though all things change. 

The stem rocks gleam and shine. 
In vain on golden clustering rings 

The mocking sun-rays fall ; 
In vain the boyish grasp that clings 

Around that slippery wall ! 
Yet still the Wharfe must glide and glow. 
Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe, 

The river rushes on ! 



Ah, Mother Nature, in our pain. 
No woman's heart is thine ! 

The love we give flows back again, 
Like seaweed on the brine. 
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The hard rocks mock our feeble moan, 
With echoes sharp and clear ; 

But heed no more the boy's death groan 
Than his wild triumphant cheer ! 

And still the Wharfe must glide and glow, 

Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe. 
The river rushes on ! 



Away through bowers of greenery, 

Where the dim shadows rest. 
And the trout leaps up to catch the fly 

That skims thy tranquil breast. 
With Bolton's hallowed walls above, 

Thy course flows through the dale, 
Hallowed by woman's faithful love. 

By a mother's funeral wail. 
And still the Wharfe must glide and glow, 
Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe, 

The river rushes on ! 



Let me look my last on the hoary pile 
• Through a rift in the ancient wall. 
O'er the shelving sward where the daisies smile. 
And the long tree-shadows fall. 
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Abbot and monk have passed away, 

With the founder's noble race, 
And the cloisters lie bare to the eye of day, 

As it lights up each holy place. 
Yet still the Wharfe must glide and glow. 
Swiftly in weal, swiftly in woe. 

The river rushes on. 

And still I hear the chant at eve, 

The holy matin song. 
Where the birds their nests in the transept weave, 

Where the the ivy coils are strung. 
But not in the nave, where the storied glass, 

And the glare of the tinted tiles. 
Have banished the forms that nightly pass 

Through the dim and roofless aisles. 
Yet still the Wharfe must glide and glow, 
Swiftiy in weal, swiftly in woe. 

The river rushes on. 

Shibden Hall, 
August^ 1869. 





SHIBDEN HALL AND LAKE. 




INDING past thickets of foliage and fern, 
Catching bright gleams of our Vale at each 
turn, 
Hidden waves of the beck flowing noisily down, 
High over our heads crags of sombre-hued stone, 
Deeply cut in the side of the rock's slaty wall, 
Hangs the shadowy approach to our old Yorkshire 
Hall. 



Set like a gem in the green valle/s breast, 
Flecked by the gold of the burnished west ; 
Shadowed with russet and purple and pall. 
Brightened with flash of the oar's gentle fall ; 
Warmly reflecting the sun's latest blush. 
Lies our lake in the evening's tremulous hush. 
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Cool slabs of stone for our pathways are laid, 
Where the beck murmurs p^st us through sunshine 

and shade. 
On the Park's sunny uplands lie cattle reposing, 
When on calm dewy pastures the long days are 

closing, 
As knee-deep in wild flowers and sweet-scented 

grass, 
Through emerald-green meadows we joyfully pass. 

Red and white roses on terrace and wall, 
Stars of white jasmine illumine our Hall, 
Old chequered wood-work, cream-white and dark- 
brown, 
Moonlight o'erflooding the clough and the down. 
Lights sparkling out on the hill-side and crest, 
Fountains at play, and all nature at rest. 

Feet that tread lightly the old oaken stair, 
Soft falling voices that thrill through the air, 
Threads of silvery lustre on dark tresses laid, 
In sadly-toned garments slight figures arrayed, 
While girlhood's black ringlets with roses are twined. 
And the mother's soft braids white mourning weeds 
bind. 
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Forms agile and slender, hearts tender and true, 
Bravely keeping the old house eternally new \ 
The silver-cloud crossing the once steel-black hair, 
Never young, never old, in the shadow-land there ; 
Voices of youth's purest melody blending 
With the time-hallowed sweetness of love never 
ending. 




THE CHAPEL OF SAINT COLOMBA. 




VER the rush of the railway trains, 

Up through the dust of the passing wains, 
Struggling to pierce to the depths profound, 
Where men are labouring underground, 
The bell peals forth from our house of prayer. 
Sending its summons abroad on the air. 

From the hall and the cottage, the pit and the farm, 

Our chapel is filling — bright and warm. 

Hark how the mingled voices swell. 

And take up the notes of the' pausing bell ! 

Come from the dens where ye toil all day ! 

Come from the haunts of your idle play ! 
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Come ye at eve, or come with the dawn ; 
Our doors are not shut, no bolt is drawn ; 
Say one brief prayer, kneel for a space, 
Let it not pass you, this season of grace. 
Pray for God's mercy, to you it is sent, 
Try to remember, strive to repent. 

Be ye rich or poor, as ye kneel in prayer. 
The same kind Lord has brought you there. 
Humbling the haughty, exalting the meek, 
Rousing the preacher the word to speak. 
Giving strength to bear to the aching heart. 
Teaching earth's Marthas the better part. 

Be it Sabbath, or saint's-day, or every hour, 
There is space to kneel and an open door. 
Heed not the hammers, the workmen's tread, 
Step softly, with reverently uncovered head ; 
Back to your work with a lightened load, 
Ye have laid it down in the house of God. 

What shall we call thee, thou holy place, 

Half hidden away in thy modest grace, 

With thy slender bell-tower under the hill. 

And the cottage homes clustering round thee still ? 
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Harder hearts than thy founder^s, one by one, 
Would level them, leaving thee standing alone. 

May we call thee, with blessings, our Holy Well, 
Refreshing the hearts that around thee dwell ? 
Can we borrow a name from the waters that spring 
Out of the hill-side — a living thing — 
Gushing and flowing, like rivers of grace, 
Sparkling in light as they gladden the place ? 

No — ^let us wrap thee in white wings of love. 
Take thou the form of the peace-bringing dove ; 
With the olive branch waving, the cooing sweet 

voice 
That warns us of error, yet bids us rejoice, 
The note that is heard by the cottager's fire. 
That draws him at night-fall to list to our choir. 

If shame keeps him from us, around him shall steal 
The blest sounds of prayer, as the worshippers 

kneel. 
If he buries himself in the cellar below. 
Deep, deep under ground shall sweet melodies flow ; 
If he hurries abroad, to the vale, to the hill, 
That sweet-sounding minstrelsy hangs round him 

still. 
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Our messenger-bird brings peace on her wings ; 
List, list to the tidings — how sweetly it rings ! 
For the mourner, the culprit, the weary of life, 
The feeble, the outcast, cut down in the strife ! 
Saint Colomba, we hail thee, oh, Chapel of Rest ! 
The hope of the helpless — our white-winged dove's 
nest. 

Shibden Hall, 

Sept, II, 1869. 





THE VOICES OF NATURE. 




|0D made us. He keeps us. He gave the 
glad voices, 
That rich song of praise in which Nature 
rejoices. 
That grand diapason eternally swelling 
In the woods, by the streams, in the air round 

your dwelling. 
He taught us to praise Him; He gathers his flocks ; 
He hides us from danger in clefts of the rocks. 



Do we not speak ? Have we no voice ? The crea- 
tures God has made, 

The lowing kine beside the brook, where your 
childish footsteps strayed, 

4—2 
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When the mild-eyed kine were grazing, the summer 

evening through, 
When the mead was bright with cowslips, their cups 

bedecked with dew, 
And sweet the blackbird's carol rang — the thrush's 

note of love 
Sounded around, and filled with joy the deep blue 

heaven above. 

List to our hundred voices heard by mount, and 

stream, and rill \ 
The thousand mingled tones that rise above the 

distant hill. 
The shrill cry of the jay breaks in — the wild neigh 

of the steed, 
As he breasts the ford, returning home across the 

river's bed ; 
The bark and yelp of hounds — ^the soft melodious 

purr, 
As the cat draws in her claws, and smoothes her 

coat of velvet fur. 

Not one of us is really dumb. Each creature, in 
its woe, 

Lifts up its voice, and cries to Heaven, for ven- 
geance on its foe. 
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That great immortal Father who sees the sparrow 

fall, 
In whose kind ear our separate tones form one 

harmonious call, 
Who knows the wants, and feels the woes, of every 

living thing. 
From the spider on the dungeon wall to the forest's 

mighty king. 

Hark, from the sandy deserts comes our mighty 

monarch's roar ; 
Hear the great monsters of the deep crawl in upon 

the shore; 
Men's hearts with fear are sinking as they catch the 

dreadful sound. 
The awful bass notes of the h3nnn swelling along 

the ground. 
Oh, for the lion's voice to drown the cold ungenial 

strain 
That calls our great and royal brutes a senseless, 

voiceless train. 

We ask no subtle orators to plead in our great 

cause, — 
We take it from your judgment halls, we bow not 

to your laws. 
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High in the Heavens our voice is heard, there 

judgment shall be given, 
The Lord of man and beast presides in the great 

Court of Heaven. 
Somewhere in that bright realm of light a place is 

kept for all, 
Where each tortured brute shall find repose, the 

weary load shall fall. 

The kind good Lord who gave to each his own 

appointed lot. 
Will gather in his lambs and ewes to one bright 

peaceful spot, 
Where the meads are ever verdant, the trees cast 

not their leaves ; 
Where the birds may sing, the flocks lie down, his 

web the spider weaves. 
Secure firom man, in pleasant woods, each lordly 

beast may rove. 
His savage nature checked and quelled in that great 

home of love. 

Windermere, 

Last Sunday in September y 1869. 



THE WILD ROSES OF KIRKSTALL 




IGH overhead, where the light winds play, 
Where no spoiler's hand may wrench them 
away. 
Where no foot of mortal may dare to spring, 
The white wild roses of Kirkstall cling. 

Did the young leaves quiver of old, as now. 
When the first summer roses hung on the bough ? 
Were buds, tendrils, and garlands suffered to play 
When the cowled monks met in the aisle to pray ? 

Stem was the rule of those brethren of old — 
Neither scroll nor device mark those columns bold ; 
Barren and cold the great arches rise. 
Backed by the blue of the summer skies. 
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Yet some scattered seeds, by the winds bome away, 
Have sprung into life 'midst the ruins gray ; 
Their roots striking deep in the crumbling mound, 
Green boughs waving gaily above and around. 

Over the roofs of the neighbouring town, 

War, with its red clouds, came thundering down ; 

The cloisters are roofless, the tracery gone. 

And Cromwell's rude handmarks are left in the stone. 

Fire has swept fiercely, with sulphurous breath. 
Robbing the walls of their rich ivy wreath ; 
And duller than war-clouds, polluting the river, 
The smoke-wreaths of trade are flung round thee 
for ever. 

But the roses still flourish, rejoicing and gay, 
And. the Aire flows on softly, though dimly, away; 
And the song of the wild bird is gay as of yore. 
And the ruin stands proudly above the green shore. 

If commerce has dimmed the bright skies that 

hang over. 
Still may the light rose-wreath be plucked by a 

lover ; 
And still in the cool shade of niche, and alcove. 
There are maidens as fair as the wild rose above. 
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In the trees' tufted branches the wild bird still sings, 
On the smooth sward below childish merriment 

rings, 
Through the wide span of arches, clear and high, 
Streims down the dim sunshine, dreamily. 

And the Kirkstall rose lifts its head to the breeze, 
Above the soft mist-wreaths that hang on the trees; 
But, like earth's vain daughters, one branch she lets 

And one rose may be snatched from her flowery 

SuiBDEN Hall, 
June 30, 1870. 




THE HALLS OF THE WEST RIDING, 




HERE are our ancient halls and towers, 
That used to stand in pride, 
Girt round by streams, pranked out with 
flowers, 
On many a green hill-side ? 
Halls of the old West Riding, 
This cannot be your fate ? 
You dare not say yon mouldering pile 
Was once a tower of state ! 

Proud words are graven in the stone. 

O'er my portal gray and low ; 
Boasts of the sons who have left me lone 

When tempests round me blow. 
" Ours is the soil of the old West Riding, 

While sunlight gilds the vale ; 
As long as the beck flows down from the moor, 

And the swallow flies over the dale." 
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The children cluster at my door, 

The beck flows darkened past ; 
Dim shadows flit across my floor, 

Cold blows the wintry blast ; 
Through cracks and chinks the raindrops steal, 

Moss clings upon my walls. 
And the stamp of labour's heavy heel 

Upon my pavement falls. 
Where, oh where, are the mighty hiding. 
Who once dwelt in the halls of the old West Riding? 



The beck flows swiftly from the moor, 

Dashed with dull russet stains ; 
The sunlight flickers on thy floor. 

Through stained and storied panes : 
Under thy eaves the swallow builds. 

Where, deep cut in the stone. 
The eyes of God*s good Providence 

On the old house look down. 



So times are changed, and o'er the land 
New men and measures move : 

Labour and love go hand in hand. 
With God's bright skies above. 
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The grass lies soft before thy door, 

The sunlight gilds the vale, 
The swallows flit across the moor, 
Though man's proud boasts may fail ; 
And still there are halls in the old West Riding, 
Where warm hearts, high hopes, and Christ's love 
are abiding. 





WHITHER AWAY? 

FROM THE GERMAN OF HENRIETTA OTTENHEIMER. 

I OFT winds of summer — whither away? 
Twisting and twirling in frolicsome play, 
Leaves slightly curling of flowers on our 
way, 
Cooling your brows as we merrily pass, 
Flinging light shade on the green rippling grass, 
Softly expanding, above and below, 
Till our circlets are lost in the hushed evening's glow. 

Waves of the mountain-stream — whither away ? 
Sinking and rising, rushing and gliding, 
Steep rocks surprising, sunken paths hiding. 
Inviting to bathe in some cool sheltered spot. 
Kissing the stones where the sunbeams come hot, 
Through sunshine and shadow, with rocks overhead. 
Till we find rest and peace in the ocean's broad bed. 
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Thoughts of the lonely hearts — whither away ? 
Up to the starry crown, gemming night's brow, 
Higher and higher borne — doubts cast below — 
Through the wide circle of worlds without end, 
Farther and farther still, let us ascend. 
Till we smilingly rest in that bright realm above, 
Finding peace only fAere, in God's limitless love. 





CASTLE-BUILDING. 

AN ANSWER TO "DREAMS," BY CHARLES BONER. 

lET me build my fairy palace, weave the ivy 
round its towers ; 
Let me dream my dream of rapture, in the 
swiftly-passing hours — 
Higher raise the lofty structure, pile the stones, 

extend the walls, 
Hang them o'er with climbing roses, let the sun- 
shine flood my halls ; 
Lay the tesselated pavement, fit for heroes' feet to 

tread, 
While the soft wind stirs the banners lightly floating 
overhead. 

Hark ! the fir-cones splitting near us, in the sultry 

summer heat ; 
See the blue sea stretched before us, calm and 

sunny, at our feet : 



k. 
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Even the dogs, tired out with roving, dreaming of 
the chase that's done : 

Even the flowers, exhaling fragrance, wake up fan- 
cies dead and gone. 

Nature dreams when man is waking, beauty's touch 
on heart and brain 

Sends us, from the world around us, back to dream 
our dreams again. 

Who can stop the subtle measures, which, in earth, 

and sea, and sky. 
Make us dreamers, make us lovers, teach us how 

to live and die ? 
Dreamers all, it may.be, truly — ^yet 'twere better so 

to dream, 
Weaving webs of fairy lightness over vale, and hill, 

and stream ; 
Stretching threads of fancy round us, girding wall, 

and tower, and town ; 
Making of the world around us a bright region of 

our own, 

Than to shun the dreamer's madness, and to quell 

the blissful glow 
Of the joy and " Trust in Absence," and the deep 

mysterious flow 
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Of the thoughts that come and vanish, bringing 

warmth and health and life, 
To the toiler and the worker, in the world's unequal 

strife, 
Waking up the sense of beauty in the dullest, 

darkest room. 
Shining through the dreariest phases of that cold 

ungenial doom. 

Better to be loved and trusted, even in fancy, were 

it dreaming. 
Than to shut ourselves in darkness, holding all but 

idle seeming;. 
In the pinewood, by the ocean, when the birds are 

round us singing. 
Squirrels chattering, fern-owls flitting. Nature's 

joyous voices ringing, 
Let us dream our dream untroubled, leave our 

faith and fancy free ! 
Men and women, art and nature, in our fairy realm 

agree ! 

None are traitors, none are fickle — absence makes 

the heart more true ; 
No unkind estrangements threaten; Time unites 

and strengthens, too. 

5 
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Money is but dross ! ambition does not draw the 

hero back 
From the path of truth and honour, to a devious 

narrower track, 
Like the woods and skies rejoicing, all is light and 

warmth and strength ; 
Friends and lovers meet unaltered — hand to hand 

is joined at length. 

In the palace of our Dreamland hate and malice 
have no place ; 

Fickleness and lower natures dare not brave rebuke 
— disgrace ! 

Here are meetings, long-expected, which no dis- 
appointment clouds ; 

Here are thoughts and noble actions, which no 
meaner motive shrouds ; 

High above us sweep the breezes, through the pine 
boughs overhead ; 

And, around us, on the heathland, purple blooms 
are richly spread. 

Golden glows the furzy upland — bright the line of 

white cliffs stand ; 
Soft the harbour-waters resting, give reflections of 

the land : 
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Whirring wheels the fern-owls tracing — bright the 

sky and green the grass — 
While the shadows float above us, and the vessels 

swiftly pass — 
Come and try our fairy structure — see, the piles are 

fairly laid ; 
May it not be firmer, surer, than the dull earth 

mortals tread ? 
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THE RETURN OF MAXIMILIAN. 




IILENTLY !— Mournfully !— 

With colours half-mast high ! — 
Wrapped in the pallid moonlight, 
The Austrian frigates lie. 
There* where the Imperial sailor 

First learned the trade of war, 
From the realm where he ruled and fought in vain, 
They have brought him from afar. 

His Austrian sailors guard him 

Who can never lead them more. 
Where the coast sweeps round to his fairy home, 

From the Dalmatian shore. 
Speak low, but bid him welcome 

Back to his princely 'dower ; 
Why did he leave his Father-land 

For dreams of pomp and power ? 

* Triest. 
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Alas ! for the brave spirit, 

And for the kindly heart, 
The open hand and manly brow 

Destined to sorrow's part ! 
Doomed to as sad d sentence 

As e'er befel the brave ; — * 

Rocking in death, as the vessels swing. 

Upon the Adrian wave ! 

Rather pour forth your welcome, 

Shake all your banners out. 
Let the trumpet's blast and the clarion's call 

Echo the cheer and shout ! 
Tardy, indeed, your honours, 

But render him the most ; 
Honour the brave who perished 

Rather than quit his post 1 

Bear him along triumphant ! — 

Yet reverently withal 1 
The snow, that mighty leveller, 

Has laid his funeral pall. 
Death, that makes all things even, 

Respects the hero's fame ; 
And leaves the murdered soldier 

His own immortal name. 
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There, where the Kaiser-stadt 

Looks down upon the waves 
Of rolling Danube, hills and dales, 

And home-like village graves, 
Leave him in sleep unbroken. 

With kindred Caesars round. 
Our " Archduke Max " come home at last. 

To rest in Austrian ground. 

February y 1868. 




TO CHARLES BONER.* 

(** TKUTH,"'-Boner's Device,) 
FROM THE GERMAN OF FRAULEIN OTTENHEIMER. 




E who his course by truth's bright star would 
steer 

Must never rest with idly-folded hands ; 
Nor hope the scholar's, soldier's high career, 
Save when a steadfast will success commands : 
For honour's path mounts higher far than where, 
On Alpine peak, the driven chamois stands ; 
And that bold heart that won the mountain game 
Has gained thee higher meed than hunter's fame. 



* Charles Boner, author of "Chamois -Hunting in the 
Mountains of the Bavarian Tjrrol," "Transylvania," &c., 
&c. ** He was " (as a German writer remarks, after his 
death, at Munich, in his fifty-sixth year, in the spring of 
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Thou honest Briton who, with earnest praise. 
Our German faith and honour didst extol ; 
Painting our ancient customs, legends, lays, — 
Loving us with the love of thy brave soul ! 
Dear to thy heart our simple German ways, 
Truthful thyself, thou saw'st and felt the whole ; 
Our woods, our meadows, brooks, and mountain 

heights. 
Our wrongs, our suflferings, passions, and delights. 

1870), " truly every inch a gentleman, but, moreover, filled 
with such wonderful self-sacrifice for others, with such loving 
sympathy for the weal or woe of his friends, as made even the 
impossible possible. His was a mind without art or false- 
hood — a noble truth in the fullest sense was his. 

" With moistened eyes, a crowd of friends — among them 
we will name Liebig, Freiligrath, Bodenstedt — surrounded 
his untimely grave." We part from him with his own beau- 
tiful words : — 

" Oh, pain ! when one sees 

This ebbing — ^receding ; 

This gliding away 

From out of our clasp. 

Which nothing can stay. 

Despite our wild grasp ! 

It ebbs like the sea. 

The vast ungirt ocean. 

That with a sure motion. 

Recedes and is gone. 

** Charles Boner. 
" Aibling, near Rosenau, June^ 1869." 
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And now, in German but not stranger earth, 
After " life's fitful fever," thou art laid ! — 
Not England, though she prized thy lofty worth, 
Could honour more our honoured, loved one, dead. 
Thy grandson's tiny hand bestrews the path 
With flowers, on which thy daughter's tears are shed. 
And heartfelt blessings, sent from o'er the wave. 
Blend with our tears above thy homelike grave. 

Even this poor rhyme, invisibly entwined 
Amid the wreaths dropped on thy place of rest. 
Shall witness bear how good thou wert, how kind, 
How many hearts thy loving mercies blest ! 
I knew thee — knew that strong, pure, earnest mind. 
That still for light and knowledge onward prest. 
And only he who casts the world behind 
Shall, through God's grace, God's choicest blessings 
find. 

Aprils 1870. 





HOMESICKNESS. 



FROM THE GERMAN. — SC HUMAN S SEHNSUCHT. 




|EEP down in my heart, or through fast 
coming years, 
I look backward and forward with eyes 
dimmed by tears ; 
Far away, southern landscapes are gleaming in gold, 
But the north holds me fast, with its ice fetters cold : 
Oh, the bonds are so narrow, the world is so wide ! 
And the tide flows so quickly — so quickly the tide ! 

I remember a land where, round temples and towers, 
The vine trails its clusters 'mid sunshine and flowers, 
Where the ocean waves purple the bright sands 

they lave. 
And the laurel branch waits for the gifted and brave. 
It beckons, it lures me, the banished one, home — 
Yet I cannot draw nearer — I may not come ! 



THE VALE OF YORK. 




VER the rich, low, level lands 

Hung storm-clouds like a pall ; 
Dark and deep were those lurid bands- 
I knew that the bolt must fall. 
Dim spires, and farms, and winding streams, 

Lay wrapt in mist, half seen, 
With lowing kine and pausing teams 
Amid the pastures green. 

At last, with a stunning, awful crash, 

The lowering skies were riven ; 
One loud sharp peal — one clear white flash — 

Straight down to earth from heaven. 
No radiant colours flushed the sky, 

No sheet of flame spread round. 
But a line of fire dropped fi"om on high. 

Into the depths profound. 
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No zig-z2ig lines of dazzling light 

Were written on the cloud, 
But pale white folds of waving white 

Wound o'er it like a shroud. 
Deep in my heart I heard a voice, 

With the thunder music blent, — 
Through the rushing rain-drops' arrowy noise, 

To me was a message sent. 

Did it come from our father's quiet grave, 

Under the yew-tree's shade, 
Where green boughs o'er the smooth turf wave, 

And meadow blossoms fade ? 
Or from that peaceful, sacred bourne 

Where, full of years and grace, 
Our mother's hallowed form was borne 

To its last resting-place ? 

Was it sent from a lone grave, far away, 

On a rock-besprinkled shore. 
Where, tired and worn with earth's long day. 

Our brother rests once more ? 
Where tiny feet have often trod. 

And children's loving hands 
Have laid wild flowers upon the sod, 

Near Guernsey's silver sands. 
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A blue rift opened in that pall 

With snowy swathings bound, 
As *neath the ancient city wall 

Our swift course onward wound ; ^ 
Bright rays of light on vale and stream, 

While forth, through tears of rain, 
York's minster towers and steeples gleam, 

And Holy Mary's fane. 

On a low white couch, laid to her rest. 

Is a silent, breathless form ; 
With small hands folded on her breast, 

In the hush'd air soft and warm. 
Set free from pain, and earth's embrace, 

In pure white robes arrayed ; 
With dim light falling on her face, 

Pale roses round her laid. 

She could not speak to call me home — 

No voice, no sound was there — 
No wildly-weeping friends had come. 

Gathered as mourners near ; 
But one knelt low on bended knee, 

And with perpetual moan, 
My sister's voice had summoned me 

To share her vigil lone. 

Malvern Wells, 
July 30, 1872. 



THE SISTER'S GRAVE. 




HE thunder clouds hung over us, 
The day, though sad, was still. 
When we followed close behind thy bier, 
On Malvern's wooded hill : 
While softly on our drooping heads. 

From the lowering skies above, 
Like angels' tears, large drops fell down — 
The summer rain of love. 

And as our footsteps lingered. 

On their painful, weary way, 
I saw thee pressing onward, 

I heard thee lightly say — 
" Come faster, sisters, join me — 

Come to the vantage ground ; 
Leave clouds and mists behind you. 

Here all is light around 1 
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" Below, in earth's deep valleys, 

I have fought a weary strife ] 
There, pain and grief and sadness 

Have worn away my life. 
Here fresher breezes fan me, 

Cool shadows round me spread. 
And gushing founts and pearly dews 

New hfe have o'er me shed." 

Lightly her form passed onwards, 

Firmly the small feet trod 
A path that, up the steep hill-side. 

Seemed lifting her to God. 
With buoyant step she moved along. 

While her slight fingers clasped 
The traveller's joy and ivy wreaths. 

That o'er the heights were cast. 

I thought of days, long past and gone, 

Whilst that slow procession moved. 
When the prostrate form before us borne 

Had been our best beloved ! 
When foremost in the rugged path, 

First on the steep hill side. 
That slender shape, with airy grace, 

Before us used to glide. 



So 



THE SISTER'S GRA VE. 



7'hen — sadly home returning — 

We see thy vacant place ; 
WTiile the green hill folds around thee, 

Like a mother's fond embrace. 
Beneath the sheltering yew-trees, 

Under the smooth green sod. 
We have laid her gently to her rest — 

The perfect rest of God ! 



Malvern Wells, 
July 31, 1872. 




VENICE TO HER SISTER PROVINCES. 

FROM THE ITALIAN OF T. GHERARDI DEL TFJ5TA. 
Freely translated, March, 1 866. 




ENICE am I ! on the lagunes I stand ; 
Fixed on my piles, I look over the sea, 
Waiting till Fortune favours this sad 
strand — 
Till nears the sail that is to set me free. 
That Flag, if faith is to be trusted, bears 
A white cross on three brilliant colours set ; 
The Tricolor a starry cross uprears. 
To dry the tears with which my cheek is wet. 

Thus sang I when, from far upon the wave, 

The ship's white sails came sparkling in the sun ; 
Whilst my heart leaped to see the billows lave 
Her side : with hand and voice I cheered her on, 

6 
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With voice and hand saluted her in joy : 
But suddenly she vanished from my sight 
I watch — I look — ^but I can nought descry ! 
Unhappy one ! Illusion, false as bright ! 

Ah ! if my ancient banner waved on high, 
Which made me 'mid the nations grand and free ! 
But Black and Yellow, slavery's emblems, fly — 
My ruin read in that sad blazonry ! 
Have you forgotten, sisters, in your pride, 
What she must suffer who is stiU a slave ? 
If you yet feel the thorn that pierced your side. 
Why do you leave me in my living grave ? 

Venice the Fair no longer ! In my pain. 

Call me the Wretched ! hurled from my high place ! 
She is not beautiful who bears a chain — 
Who wears the yoke in sign of her disgrace. 
If Italy denies me the white cross — 
If my ungrateful sisters turn away — 
If my Italian mother bears my loss — 
Complete your work ! call me a Cast-away ! 

But do not hope that Ital/s fair crown. 
Steady and safe, shall sit on her king's brow. 
When two fair jewels from its front are gone ! 
Venice and Rome — dropped from the foremost 
row. 
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No work is worthy till the seal is set — 
Fortune still favours him whose armour's sound : — 
Success awaits the crowning effort yet ! — 
He who draws back is beaten to the ground ! 

Oh, sisters mine ! if in your heart of hearts, 
As on your lips,. your country's cause is dear, 
Let us together take our several parts — 
Let us, united, Freedom's ensigns bear ! 
Let us respond together to the call. 
Together strike the blow that sets us free ! 
Against our common foe we stand or fall 
As God decides who shall the victor be ! 
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VENICE REVISITEa 

FROM THE ITALIAN. 




T Venice, once before, I stood and wept 
To see the Croats rule by sea and land 
Her fair Piazza in the sunshine slept — 
Her palaces deserted on the strand. 
The Tricolor was banished to the heart. 

Or hidden 'neath the Yellow and the Black ; 
The sea retired — the waters stood apart, 
Rather than mirror that detested Flag ! 
And mournfully the Gondolier espied 
His scanty store, and watched the shrunken tide. 

Venice the Beautiful ! I see again. 

Remade in the first glory of her youth ! 

St. Mark's broad banner waving on the main. 
Bride of the Adriatic — free in truth ! 



VENICE REVISITED. 

The waves, rejoicing, break upon the strand, 
And lay their tribute trophies at her feet. 

Retiring gently, bearing from the land. 

The trace of Austrian rule, and our defeat ; 

Breaking in freedom underneath the prow 

Of the dark gondolas, with joyful flow. 
March l8, 1867. 





THE FATHERLAND. 

FROM THE GERMAN. 

[HERE is the German Fatherland? 
On Prussian soil — on Suabian sand ? 
Where the ymeyBids glow on the banks of 
Rhine — 
Where the gull's white wings on the black Belt 

shine? 
Ah, no — ah, no ! in no limited space 
Is the home of the scattered Teuton race ! 

That is the German Fatherland 

Where no oath is more safe than a clasping hand ; 

Where truth looks forth from unshrinking eyes, 

And love in the depths of large warm hearts lies — 

So must it be — so shall it be — 

One whole united Germany ! 
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THE FIRST STONE. ' 




WASTE of snow on a wide wild heath, 
A winter wind with its ice-cold breath, , 
A few pale flowers — the first of the year — 
With the logs on the hearth burning brightly clear. 



No long-drawn aisles, no towering spire, 
No pealing bells, no tutored choir, 
A few faint voices, hushed and low. 
In the wintry firelight's changeful glow. 



In the flashing beams of uncertain light 
Our household treasures recede from sight ; 
While, firom dim old pictures, high on the wall, 
Smiles on the kneeling worshippers fall. 
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An old, old tale, that is ever new. 
Told in earnest words to a feitfafol few : 
Knees humbly bent, and voices raised 
To the Lord of all, — by all creatares praised. 

When, fainting and faithless, on Galilee's Lake, 
While o'er the dark waters the stormy clouds break. 
Thy followers, in terror, look over the wave. 
And hopelessly call on the Saviour to save. 

Thou comest among them, with uplifted arm. 
Thou raisest Thy voice, the wild waters grow calm. 
The boat on the billows g^des gently along. 
And the glad hearts within it wax valiant and strong. 

Thou hast said, and we trust Thee, Aat where two or 

three 
Are gathered together, — there. Lord, Thou wilt be. 
We bdieve, when we pray in our own quiet home. 
If in faith we await Him, our Saviour will come. 

Oh, help us, dear Lord, in due season to raise 
A Temple more fitting for prayer and praise : 
Here, on the Heath-land's stormy waste. 
Let the good full seed of Thy Word be cast 
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Not to be trodden beside the rough way, 
Under heedless feet, or in reckless play, 
Nor borne on the wings of the roaring blast, 
Like the bloom of the heather whirling past. 

But faithfully sown, and tended with care. 

May the good seed, in Autumn, ripe, full ears bear, 

Its roots holding fast in our shifting soil. 

And its rich crop rewarding the reaper's toil. 

In a lowly room, decked with pious care, 
The first stone was laid of our House of Prayer, 
The first spark that shone out and away o*er the heath 
Was kindled and fostered with warm living breath. 

When our Church is built and our voices blend. 
As our prayers and our praises to Heavea ascend ; 
When from scattered dwellings our worshippers come. 
Let us bless the first prayers in the Cottager's home. 

Febmary 2, 1873. 



THE END. 



DILLING, PRINTER, GUILDFORD, SURRBY. 
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